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Chapter I Introductory 

The material framework of modern civilization is 
the large-scale industrial system, and the directing force 
which enimetes this framework is the artificial being known 
as a corporation. With the development of the modern capi- 
talistic system, conditions early appeered which made it pas 
possible for the individusl entrepreneur to launch a business 
establishment, assume risks, and exercise direct control. 

The corporate form of industry, under which the ewnership is 
scattered among perhaps several thousand stockholders, vecomes 
therefore inevitable. Under the corporate system, delegation 
of authority assumes a great importance in management end 
operation, It is a natural consequence that there has develop 
ed a “line organization made upcet a set of officials direct- 
ly charged with responsibility for management and operation, 
At one end of this line is the president, or perhaps e vice- 
president in charge of production. At the other end, and 
directly in contact with the workers, is tne foreman. 

The foreman is really the key wan in the modern 
industriel establishment. To the workers of the rank and 
file, he represents the capital and the management. He is 
looked upon as “the capital" because he is the visible symbol 
of those unseen absent owners, whe employ labor and pay wages. 
He is locked as “the management" because the wage-earners 
judge everything cieentes with the management in terms of 
the ‘net of treatment received from him. In the eye of the 


production menager, the foreman is the boss of the workmen 
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and is given the responsibility for satisfactory production 
in the shop. From the view point of the personnel manager, 
the foreman is both the spokesman ef the laborers and the 
representative of the management and is charged with the mis 
sion of transmitting views of both sides. 

Under the present complicated industrial orgeniza- 
tion, in which specialization and competition are paramount, 
the problem of training and selecting capable foremen to meet 
the needs should gain an increasing attention of the forward- 
looking ousiness management. Executive of today should realize 
that not every capable workman is qualified for promotion to 
foremanship, and thet even those who possess the requisite 
natural traits need carefully training before they are entrust 
ed with the infinitely delicate task of managing man and the 
cemplicated task of handling production. It is recognized that 
the man elevated to a position of authority ought to be instruct. 
ed in regard to the general business and tne policies of his 
employer. An important justification of foreman training there- 
fore, lies in the purpese to give officials the needed know- 
ledge regarding the broader «spects of the enterprise in which 
they are engaged. In the second place, the foreman usually 
comes to his position of authority with an insufficient knowledge 
of the technic of his own job. To supply this lack and to avoid 
the costly process of gaining knowledge by the method of trial 
and error, & properly devised Scie teidulae course is invalu- 
able. Furthermore, the adquately trained foreman will be able 


better to perform his duties of handling man and supervising 


~Be 


preduction because he has more thoroughly grounded in the theory 
and the technic of the produetive processes and men handling 
methods. | 
The present paper is to make first a study of the ; 
“past and present methods of foreman selection and training. 
. Based upon this study, oetter end possible methods are then 
“suggested, analyzed, and compered. Although many different 
| avallable methods soth in selecting and training have been 
treated at the latter part of the paper, it is safe to say that 
no one method should be more highly endorsed than the other. 
Combinations or modifications it necneds are usually desigable 
oust must be worked out through an analytic study of the exist- 
ing conditions and a determination of purposes to be accomplish 


ed in each case. 
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Chapter II The Early Foreman 
The story of civilization is the history of advance 
in two distinct lines: one, the meterial side of this advance, 
is the record of man's increasing mastery over sis physical 
environment; the other the general improvement in his methods 
of working with others, either thrcugh compulsory cooperetion 
under a trial head or ruler or through voluntery cocperation 
by mutual consent. 

It has deen sug. ested that one of the earliest forms 
eof cooperation under a leader was the hunting pack, when the 
prehistoric man went after his big game. In this end similer 
forms of the most primitive cooperation doubtless one man 
dominated -- the strongest or the more erafty. &o long as the 
grouped engaged was small and the eusact obtained simple, the 
leadership of ene individual wes only necessary: but as soon es 
the group had to be divided -~ for instance te head off the 
ehimal thet was being pursued -- a sub-leader had to be appoint 
ed and the first step in the development of foreman and sub-fore 
man nad been sienna 

| Under such an arrangement of the crude form of 
leadership, the work epuld oe carried on a better advantage and 
the object could be attained with ease. Each man could be put 
on the part of the “team job” that he could do best, or some one 
man could do the planning for the group, or all members of the 
group could look to one man for orders and direction, This 
group leader had therefore to plan, direct and even instruct his 


force in order to accomplish what the group wanted to. Indeed, 
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he was the foreman or the suo-foreman in that group of men, 80 
far as his function went, although he was not known by such a 
name. 

The job of ef the foreman is, however, as old as the 
mankind, yet the name “foreman” has very seldom been mentioned 
in the history of numen activity. According to Charles R. “ller 
the name “foreman" has become in use only since the day of the 
old trade gilds in Zurope, when groups of workers wanted a re- 
presentative to speak for them, tiey chose one of the colder or : 
netker workman to “come - the fore*®; that is, to be the eae, 

In descriptions of ceremonies in connection with . 
those old trade gilds, there is mention of tne different groups 


of workers, “led by their foreman", taken part. The so-called 


but on some occasions, groups of foremen set together, each of 
them representing his own group, to discuss matters on waich 
the different working groups had a commen ieas.. This 
signifies that the foreman's conference is just an old affair 
as the word "foreman". In the succeeding chapters, the evolu- 
tion of foreman and tis function since the introduction of 
factory system will be discussed. 
1. Reed, W. i, “The Military Type of Organization,” Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society, Vol. 8, So. 4, p. 142. 


2. Allen, C. R., The Foreman and His Job, p. %. 
3. ibid, p. 4. 
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Chapter III The Foremen of Yesterday 
In those small shops of the old days, the so-called 
one-man organization or the military type orgenizaticon was in 
practice. The forausn; as a head of tne 6rganization, did 
play a very important role. “Holding the foreman responsible 
for the eequlte” was the keynote of tne employer. There were 
the shop, the force and the equipment, and the employer, who 
could not be bothered with what went on inside the shop, would 
simply hold the foreman responsible for the rieertia In con- 
sequence, the foreman became the tyrant in his shop, because 
he must be given the power and authority to hire and fire, to 
buy equipment, and machinery and tools, to specify materials, 
to decide shop rules and many otner things in connection with 
the production. | 

He received materials, raw or partly mechined or 
ready for assembling and put them through his shop with an eye 
to his immediate oojective of quality, quantity and economy of 


production completed on scheduled time. In case of shortege 


of any of these materials, he had thea’ to purchase them from 


outside or to make tnem in the iane 
In dealing with machine, the foreman needed te know 

the capacity of individual machines and the up-keeping of them 

SO chat nothing etant interfere with the sequence be peedudttin. 


He must route the various jobs to the right mechine and at the 


_ seme time he must be a machinist himself. fe must be able to 


read drawings readily, plan ahead and see that the right jigs, 


clamps and appliances, as well as proper cutting-tools were on 


acs 


hand so that the work could de set in the machine correctly 
and the metal cut at the right speed and feed. When the 
machine was no longer useful, he must be acle to repair it 
himself. He needed also frequently to instruct his men to 


oil and care for the machine properly so as to keep them in 


%, 
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good shape. 

In connection with money, the foreman was charged 
with the responsibility for production at minimum cost. Thus, 
he must possess 2S knowledge that production at minimum cost 
meant proper realization of necessity for directness of action, 
balance of production and particular reduction cf waste. He 
was not only responsible for cost of preduction sut alse for 
the cuality of LO hp 

Among the other important functions, the foreman 
hired nis men, assigned the individual job to them, supervised 
_ them at their work, and discharged tem without appeal on any 
pretext. He also decided mechanical metreds for men to pursue 
at the work, the number of pieces to start on each operstion, 
and the time in which the work could be applied. He set ineir 
weges and granted or witheheld increases in their rates. ‘e 
“had to instruct the men for operationa or to discipline them 
for certain pa 

The average old-type foreman came up to his position 
of authority through the ranks. The selection was mainly oased 
upon impression, cor someted to demonstration. Sometimes selec- 
tion man greatly due to family influence. It wes based upon 


the employer's likes or dislikes that impression was created. 


Sentiments did play the importent part in t:is kind of selection. 


Demonstration was considered to be a setter method of selecting 
and developing foreman in those old days. When a vacancy cecured 
in the ranks of the foremen, a man was selected either from the 
group of workmen or from some smaller supervisory position, and 
he was tried out. He was given more or less assistance, advice 
and guidance by his superiors «nd if he adapted himself to his 
new position, he soon grew to be a foreman; if not, another 
selection was made end tne experience ak, 
Family influence had much to do with the selection of 
foremen in those old days. A father in business with several 
een often appointed these sons as foremen in the shops. The 
shop became entirely a family affair. Sometimes, 2 son might 
@ecceed his father as the foreman, either oecause the ousiness 
Was under a family control or that the employer took it as a 
reward to the son for his fatier's a 
Since most of the old-type foremen were picked up from 
Yank and file, their training was alweys limited in the field. 
usually men were being trainéd only under an emergency, secause 
the importance of foreman training was not very much reelized 
in ordinary times. The field training of foreman in these old 
days, however, did furnisi an excellent means of increasing 
: potential capacity for responsibility, because it left everything 
‘for the man to take care of himself. If the man Was really able 
and intelligent, he migit through observation and experience, 
learn what went on daily in the shop. 4 e could realize the 


success of nis training only when he was promoted from a lower 
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position to a higher position. Of course this system always 


suffered under the handicap of lagging behind the demand of 
3 
@ particular industry. 


1. Coburn, F. G., "Foreman's Responsibility and Authority," 
Industrial Management, Vol. 53, No. 6, p. S49. 
2. Clark, C. C., “Qualifications of Foremanship," Industrial 
, Management, Vol. 56, Wo. 3, p. 199. 
3. Taylor, F. W., Shop Management, pp. 96-98. 
a. Clark, ©. C., Gp. Cit., p. 200. 
S&. ibid. 
6. Bmerson, H., “Creation of Organization," read vefore annual 
meeting of #fficiency Society, N. ¥., Jan. 28, 1915. 
7, National Personnel Association, Foreman Training Methed, 
Ps Zoe 
8. Keir, M., Manufacturing Industries In America, p. 68. 
9, National Personnel Association, Loc. Cit. 


Chapter IV The Functional Foreman 

In the previcus chapter it has been pointed out that 
the functions of the all-round line foreman were so varied and 
called for an amount of special information coupled with such 
os variety of natural ability, tnat only man of natural quali- 
ties to start with, and who had years cf special training could 
. perform them in a satisfactery manner. The getting cof suitable 
foreman becomes therefore very difficult or even impossible and 
consequently a miscellaneous machine works starting in on large 
scale and meeting with much success in those old sid was seldom 
found. Because of this reascn, Frederick 1 We - Taylor, at the 
close of tne nineteentn century, had worked out ea system called 
tne"functional foremanship" to take the place of the all-round 
line foreman. It is interesting to observe here that early in 
1832, Charles savbage, tne eminent knglis: economist and mathe- 
Matician, had already suggested the extension of specification 
beyond manual labor to mental labor, in his cock, “The Lconomy 
of Manufacturing". But it was not until 1900 that Frederick W. 
Taylor oegan to publish his doctrines of functional foremanship 
and the separation of planning - from ia 

By functional foremanship, it is meant the splitting 
up among several individuals of duties usually discharged by a 
single foreman. Hach of trese individuals is specialist in the 
particular line in which he is assigned, and is trained to the 
“highest efficiency in discharging the particular duties of that 
line. The work of each specialist or functional foreman sup- 


plements that of the others, and their duties are so defined 
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‘that none should interfere with the other foremen. 


Aecording to Taylor, the various functional foremen 


are known as: order of work and route clerk, instruction card 


man, cost and time clerk, gang boss, speed boss, repair boss, 


inspector and disciplinarian. The first three are in tne of- 


. fice or planning room. The next four are in the shop, while 


the disciplinarian may spend his time regualrly in either 
shop or wttead: | 

The order of work and route clerk's duty starts im- 
mediately when the order, drawings, bill of materials and 


other specifications of every job that is to be done in the 


shop come to the planning room. He then makes a study of the 


job and decides on the vest metnods to folicw in doing it. He 
not only decides on the operations necessary out the exact 
sequence in which these operations should Ss oeetaemes, After 
having determined these things, the route clerk will make a list 


showing the course of tre piece through the shop, the machine 


at which it stops, and the sequence of operations at these ma- 


chines. In addition to routine the individual piece, as above 


described, the route clerk daily issues a list of work to the 


: shop showing the order in which the various jobs are to o@ per- 


4 
formed by every class of machine or men. 


—_— The instruction card man's joo begins wit! receiving 
the route sheet prepared oy the order of work and route clerk. 
He will study the drawing and route sheet, and from these studies 
he will prepare detailed directions in language that) can not be 


misunderstood, on a card, adding sketches to make his meaning 


«126 


_elear if necessary. He will detail on the card the tool to 
use, how they are to be set, the feed to use, the speed of 
‘the machine, the depth of cut, the metnod of setting and clamp 
ing the work in the machine, te sequence of minor operations 


at each tool, and so on, ie will tell in advance the story of 


. doing the work. If such record is at his disposal, the instruc 


tion card man will prepare these instructions from standards 
already established, or from records of previous jobs. Also 
if time 3 tudy has been made in the shop, the instructicn card 
man will indicate opposite each operation in length of time 
which a good workman should mot exceed in dcing that sei shee: 
7 — The gang voss, speed. boss and inspector are the. 
- three persons in the shop who have direct connection with the 
job. The gang boss will know in nasanbe: by means of order of 
work sent nim oy the planning department, for instance, on 
which planer the table is to be mechined, and in just what order, 
in reference to the other work of the shop, it is to be done. 
Before the previous joo in the planer is finished, tne gang 
boss will ascertain from the sheet of the miiiine machine table, 
the location of the casting, and he causes it to be moved to the 
planer by a leborer in advance of the time it is needed. He 
alse leerned from the tool list furnished him by the planning 
department the planning tools needed, the number, shape of 
straps required to nold the table on the planer-bed, tne num 
= ber of size of bolts recuired for the straps, the number and 
size of blocks for the outéer ends of the steps, the pins and 


wedges and other fastening appliances which will be needed and 
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‘also all the gages will be required in the measuring and set- 
ting of the bed. The gang boss will have the tool room get 
these tools together, and before the man et the planer is 
ready for them, he will send them to his machine. He will 
also over-see the putting in the planer of the milling machine 
. table, and will see that it is set up correctly and fastened 
| in accordamce with the directions of the instruction card. 
Until the inspector passes it, the gang boss will once more 
have the work come under ‘is jurisdiction for movement to the 
next i satus, 


The work once in the machine will be under the charge 


of the speed boss. He will see that the piece is machined in 


ss that it is impossible. 


the way laid out by the planning department. He will see that 
the tools are set correctly, that the feed, speeds and cuts. 
specified are being taken, and that the norkaien is preceeding ~ 
such & Manner that there will be no mistakes made, and therefore 
no spoiled work. He has to prepare at any time to instruct any 
workman in methods cf machining and to sec that they accomplish 
operation in the time specified @n the instruction card. The 
speed boss has also to investigate and ascertain the causes 

and reasons why a workman fails to finish his work in the time 
laid down on the {natruction card. He mast be prepared, however, 
to undertake and accomplish the work in the manner and in the 
time the instruction aoe calls for, in case the workman claims 

| The inspector is responsible for the quality of work, 
and both the workman and the speed boss must see that all the 


_ work is finished to suit him. The inspector will carefully 
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examine and measure it and ascertain thet it is free from de- 

fecta; planed to size and made according to sidhiticscteail 
(‘The time and cost clerk is the man who computes 

from the time cards turned in the planning room by the men 


performing the various operations of the men. Ue will sscer- 


. tain if a bdonus has been made or not, providing the shop is 


a bonus plan cf wage payment, and then distributes the cost 


a 


of the work to the proper accounts of the cost department, 
_— The repair boss is required to keep ell the machin 
ery in the shop, including the transmission machinery, in 
first class condition. He must see that the workmen keep 
their machines cleaned and well iaursasted that oelts from 
the countersnafts to machines and from line shafts te the 
_countershafts are kept at the proper tension, sc that they- . 
ean always pull the loads imposed by the speeds and feeds 
required by the planning department. he is required to take 
regular inspection and tests of the machines and equipments 
dm the shop so to anticipate breakdown and repairs oefore the 


shop or a machine is shut down by the failure of some pert. 


_ He will keep a record of all repairs and tests, such as those 


belts, in order that too long an interval may not elapse before 
. 10 
that particular piece of epparatus is examined again. 


The shop disciplinarian is one who takes all: cases of 


- discipline out of the hands of the other functional foremen. 
All discharges of men are made »y Aim, and in many cases the 
oe a2 

men are aiso hired oy him. 


The jebs of each functional foreman have been so far 
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outlined. The cualities that make a successful functional 
foreman are to be considered oriefly tere. 

— The order of work and route clerk, as his job re- 
quires, must have a knowledge of machine work sufficient to 
‘enable him to devise promptly from tne drawing the best method 

. @£f doing a piece of work, for example, whether « surface nad 
 bester be milled or planed, or whether @ eylinder could best 
be cored in a lathe or a boring mill. He also must be able to 
read drawing clearly, and must have enough imagination to make 
-@ mental picture of the finished work from the drawing. He 
must have foresigit, with a general knowledge of tne workings : 
of machine tools, although he needs not to be an expert ekapene ae 
The instruction card man sould oe an expert in ma- 
chine work, and should be able te devise methods of doing new 
joos wiici are quick, accurate and economical. He should also 
have at his command time studies af fundamental operations, such 
@s tne length of time required to turn the face of a cylinder, 
: in a given length of time to face a bub of a certain diameter, 


the time required to plane a flat surface of a given area and 


“eae forth. He must be highly skilled in all the devices of his 


trade and also must possess ingenuity and have some technical 
13 : 
ability. 
The gang boss boss should have considerable executive 


ability and should be able to set work in mechines to good ad- 


- Wantage, although it is not necessary that he be an expert in 


the manipulation of the machine. He should be painstaking, a 
14 
hustler and have a mind for detail . 
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The speed boss must be an experi macnine operator. 
“He need not, however, necessarily have the other qualities. 
The inspector should be able to read drawings and possess 
keen judgment as to tne quality of work. He should oe of 


stertling honesty and should be of such force and cheracter 


. that he should be unmoved oy forceful protests of workmen 


15 
and bosses over rejected work. 


‘The time and cost clerk must ove an accurate compu- 
ter and nave knowledge of accounting technique. He need, how- 
ever, necessarily possess ability of a machine operator or an 
Te sesive.. 

“4 The repair oess should be a painstaking and neat per- 
son. He should possess thorough knowledge of machinery and its 
Te eiataen. 

The disciplinarian should be a man understanding 
when the best results will be accomplished by means of a plea- 
sant manner or when sterness is necessary. He must possess 
some knowledge of human ocenavior, He must oe a combination of 
: firmness, tact, and good nature, end be a keen judge of mio 
| oe selecting men to be tried as foremen, Taylor ad 
mot laid out any elaborate plan. He theught that two different 
types of men should be chosen, according to the nature of the 
work to be done. For one class of work, men should be selected 
who are too good for the job; and the other class of work, men 
are barely good enough. For the work of routine nature, men 


whose abilities are varely equal to the work should be chosen, 


because time and training will fit him for the task. If the 


era 


ace 
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‘work to be done is of great variety -- particularly if improve 
ments in methods are to be anticipated -- men whose mental 
: calore and attainments will fit them should be éeeeae 
Taylor stated that many who appear to have all the 

desired qualities, and talk the best, will turn out utter 
» failures, while on the other hand, some of the most -unlikely 
men rise to the top. He teerefore considerathat the more at- 

| tractive qualities of good manners, education, and even special 
training and skill, which are more apparent on the surface, can 
“et be counted teo mech. Only grit and constructive smagi nation 
are the two qualities which Taylor counted most for the success 


) 20 
of a fcreman. 


Taylor thought the ndstueat wa cannot be found 

but must be mad @. They must ve instructed in their new functions 
largely, in the seginning at least, bythe organizer himself; 

and this instruction, to be effective, should be mainly in ac- 
tual doing of the work. Explanation or theory will go a little 
Way, Out actual doing is needed to carry conviction. According 
te Taylor himself the instruction of each foremen requires from 
three cake to two months, and in the Jethlenem £teel Company, 
7 46 took nearly two and one half years to train one speed ooss 


after another in the art of cutting metal on a large motor 
21 


 dsteen lathe. 
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Chapter V The Foreman of To-day 
The all-round line foreman was found in every shop, 
whether big or small, until about 1900, Taylor made known the 
system of “functional foremanship". Of aourse even in tne 
present day, the all-round line foreman is still existing, 
especially in the smaller plant, while relatively few of the 
scientifically managed shops employ the full functional fore- 
" manship, as outlined by Taylor. Some have never seriously 
attempted its installation, while otners have installed it 
cand tater returned in full or in part te the old scales 
As Taylor expressed his metiod of “functional fore- 
manship" only in the term of a shop, there fas erroneously 
created a very deep-rooted conviction in the minds of many 
individual managers that no workman can undex work under two 
bosses at the same sae Because of this or other reascns, 
this method of functional foremenship has not been popularly 
ado. ted by many industrial plants. But somehow or other, under 
the impetus of Taylor's conception ef scientific manegement, 
the present system of foremanship nas been worked out like the 
following. | 
A mechanical department is created to lock out for 
machine meintenance; a researcn department, to provide formulae 
‘end standard practice; a cost department, to figure cost; @ 
planning department, to plan and assign the work; a stores 
department, to control and deliver materiale; and a personnel 
danarsnent, te select and train aa 


Under these circumstances, the foreman has found 
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himself surrounded oy a numoer of specialists. He should 
bles with experts in tne various functional departments. He 
should schedule work with his subordinates; supervise its 
execution; and act upon the records of the depertments' results. 
ie stands between the management and the men. Aside from se- 
. curing production, he must properly interpret the management's 
policies to the men. He must cooperate with the management in 
the relation of operating expenses and in the eliminaticn of 
waste. He is concerned with such problems such as safety devices, 
the filling out of daily records, the training of the new 
workers and ways and means of getting operators to make sug- 
gestions for improvement in preduction, 

| : Because the foreman's job in the present industrial 
plant is of such a nature, the Foremanship Training Committee of 
the Federal card of Vocational Education has tried to calssify 
the foreman's joo into three different brenches according to the - 
Manner that the foreman performs his job. The first one is the 
supervisory joo. Te fulfil his supervisory respcnsibility, the | 
= foreman is responsible for seeing that work jobs are carried on 
correctly -- tnat is for getting the product of these jobs of 
- “Atandard or required quality. The second one is the managerial 
job. Te fulfil his managerial responsibility the foreman’ is 
responsible for discharging his supervisory responsibility in 
such & manner that, while the jobs are correctly carried out, 
the cost will be made as low as possible. The cost reducing 
responsibility is a sort of managerial responsibility and any 


job that is made up of cost-reducing responsibility will be 


called a manegerial job. The third one is the instruction job. 
To fill this ins tructing responsibility, the feromm has to put 
over to others job knowledge, or train them so that they get job 
skill; that is, he has to instruct the men. In a word, ne’ Sore 
man's joo is not a production job, but a responsi vility prrng 
The methods used in the selection of foreman vary 

“greatly to-day. Old practices suc: as selection oy impression 
er demonstration are still very popular. Seme concerns even 
employ Dr. Katherine Blackford's system of character analysis 
to select their men, Others consider the physiognomy as a 
reliable means in selection of ag | 

: In the recent years, psychologists nave been pooling 
their knowledge and experience in an effort to provide a scien- 
tific method in the selection of workers and officials. It has 


led to the development of many instruments and records to used 
for selection. By means of rating scales, those intengiodle 
qualities, such as leadership, cocperativeness, physical quali- 
ties, intelligence, and personal qualities are measured. Quali 
ties es quickness in thinking, accuracy of saageent; clearness 
of perception and s0 on are to be measured by the mental alertness 
test. The foreman's physique is to be measured by the physical 
examination and strength test. Sesides, there is tne qualifica- 
tion card used for following up ee 

EZarly in American industry the recognition of the 
need of trained executives and tecinical experts led to the 
development of means of supplying this type of training through 


colleges and technical schools. Soon after 1879, the importance 
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‘et trainéng workers began to be increasingly recognized; and it 
was met by the Federal Vocational Education Act. oniy owing to 
war emergencies during the last few years, strong interest in 
foreman training as a means of securing more industrial efficien 
ey has been i oaien: 
There are four different metiods of foreman treining 

“in operation: namely, 

1. The lecture method 

2. The conference method 

3. The text-study method 

4, Field training of foreman. 

Among the four popular metrods, the lecture method 

has fad probably the widest use. In this method, paid lecturers 
are hired to give talxe to foremen. ‘The variation of this method 
is the shop talk by a staff member of the company. The lecture 
method is usually employed by the company where sim is only to 
inform foremen without attempting to concentrate upon developing 
their ability to think their way through the problems of their 
 @aily work in accordance with the accepted standards of perfor- 
mance that are set up by the management. Again this method is 
used where it is the intention of the company to inform the fore- 
men of the interrelationahip of various departments of the plants 
in order that they may have better comprehension of the effect 
of their work upon those departments and of the dependence of 
these departments upon the forerien's silica 


Under the socalled conference plan, e foremanship 


course is set up in term of objectives to be attained rather than 
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‘content to be tanght, the idea nelnig to develop the thinking) 
of foremen with regard to their responsibilities on the job, 
rather than to instruct them on new subject matter. The con- 
ference meeting is more or less informel in nature and it in- 
vites general participation in the discussion. A leader is 
_ provided in promoting or provoking thought on the part of the 
group members. Topics for discussion are usuelly chosen before. 
During the past few years a variety of plans have been tried 
out ranging all the way from one two-hour meeting per week to 
ean intensive program of six hours per day extending over a two- 
week period. There are two principal methods used by the con- 
ference leaders: (1) the cese method, and (2) the question 
method. . In using both of these metnods for any given topic, 
analysis and discussion play important es 
There are two types of text study methods. In the 
first, the text is developed and presented by the company it- 
self. In the second, the text is prepared and presented by 
agencies outside the company which specialize in such work end 
unquestionably well ecuipped to handle it. tn the latter group 
there is egain a subdividion into group study work and corres- 
pondence study work. Distinct from the conference plan and the 
lecture method, the text study method uses a standardized fore- 
men's course for group study. The features of such stendardized 
course are: 
1. Specially prepared text material written in plain language 
and covering only those phases cf production management 


with which the foreman is directly concerned. 
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2, Interesting problems or projects or exercises, related 
to the text, which call for written solution, and en- 
able the foreman to think his way through a series of 
conerete cases. 
3, Weekly or biweekly group meeting, at which the text 
material is reviewed, the problems or projects discussed, 
: and applications of tne siudy to the Socal plant situa- 
tion worked sah. 2 
7 A considerable number of companies are now orgenize- 
ing and carrying on training courses for their foremen entire- 
ly on their won responsibility end with the use of the talent 
already in the organization. The subject matter for courses 
of this kind consists entirely of the various activities which 
peculiar to the particular organization. Among the subjects 
“included may bei-- 
1. The history of the company 
2. the organization of the company 
2. The various functional departments such as purchasing, 
sales, laboratory, stores, accounting, meintenance, and 
s0 on, With special emphasis upon the relation which 
exists between the production foremen. 
4. Various phases of the company’s manufacturing processes. 
5. The duties of foreman in relation to emp-.oyemnt, health 
and safety work, wage setting, shop discipline, verseti- 
lity and attendence records, initiating and instructing 
new worker, —— 


In field training of foremen, the first step, 2s 
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practiced by some industrial organizations, is the selection of 
the men who are to be given special attention-. If the employee, 
under an insignificant trial of those works which may last only. 
a few hours, demonstrates any ability, he is noted as possibili- 
ty for promotion and is soon given an opportunity to attempt 
_ some more task. If he continues to show promise, te is given 
"more specific instruction and assistance and after « number of 
brief trials he can be considered as suitable material for pro- 
motion at some near future eats, 
When the opportunity arrives,he can be given regular 
supervisory duties and classed as a minor foreman, at which 
time his intensive training may baeia: The precedure from this 
point is similar te the preliminary process, except that the 
Seid ning of the candidate is more definitely pianned. He is . 
kept at a certain task until he mastered the Hinlamented require 
ments. He is then transferred to a position involving radieally 
a@ifferent duties and the ease with which he edepts himself is 
noticed. As opportunities ecccur he is placed first in one part 
of the works and then in another and, during all this time, he 
oo being guided and stimulated by those who are watching him. 
In this way the man broadens his acquaintances among the work 
executives who might ve able to use him permanently and he also 
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acquire a good knowledge of the various phases of the business. 
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Chapter vID The Foreman of To-merrow -- His Duties 
In the last few chapters, foremen of various types 

have been discussed. As a matter of fact, the title of "fore 
man" while in majority of industries, is not in universal use, 
neither does it carry equal responsibilities. For the present 
consideration and also for that in the subsequent chapters of 
this paper a foreman will be defined as an individual of either 
‘sex regardless of title who represents the connecting link be-" 
tween the management and the men; that is, the minor executive 
who is next in line to the working force. Such titles as super 
visor, general foreman, foreman, forelady, essistant foreman, 
leading man, gang boss, gang leader, oss, overseer, second-hand 
and so forth may be included in the wisie ders eas Also to make 
the discussion concrete and trtelYigent, the responsibilities of 
the foreman are to be grouped into the following wiles’ and ex- 
piained accordingly: ; 

1. The recpenthdi2i ties of the foreman of the large company 

2. The responsibilities of the foreman of the medium sized 

company 

o. The responsibilities of the foreman of the small company. 
The responsibilities of the foremen of the different sized cone 
panies are unlike. This is due to the fact that the internal 
" erganization and functionalization of eech individual company 
are relatively different in accordance with its own size re- 
gardless of what kind of industry it is. 
7 In a paper of this nature, the duties and responsi- 


bilities of a foreman can only be discussed in general terms even 
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that they are grouped in the above manner, As to the exact 

| work that an individual foreman nes to perform and the definite 

poutine that he nas to follow, one industsy differs from another 
industry, and one plant differs from another plant regardless 
whether it is of the same size or not. Sut some how or other, 
the duties and responsibilities of a foreman can be deduced into 
three main divisions; namely, the individual responsible activi- 
ties, the jointly responsidie activities and tre incidental acti — 
eishaies 

By the individual responsible activities it is meant 

those specially assigned activities that each individual fore- 

| man is required to perform. Those activities are under his ju- 
risdaction and he is employed and paid to discharge them. Those 
activities are clearly and concisely defined and when an indivi- 
dual foreman is assigned to those activities, he is neld res- — 
ponsible for their success or failure by his superiors. As the 


jointly responsivble activities are concerned, @ foreman is ex- 


pected to co-operate with nis fellow foremen and alse the various 
functional departments in the company in sears possible way so 
that work of the other foremen as well as that of those function 
al departments can be as profitable te the whole company as pos- 
sible. Ina word, the performance of tne jointly responsible 
activities by a foreman is not particularly for the good of his 
department but for the good of the entire company. By the inci- 
dental activities it is meant those activities which may not oc- 
cur mies day in the foreman's daily routine but they happen 
incidentally. They are incidental only in the sense of their 
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occurence, They are activities bound to come but they cannot 
be scheduled definitely as to where and when. Yet they are 
wery important to the company's progress and general good. 

In a large company, there are a number of function 
al departments in which many specialists are employed to look 
after those functions such as to maintain service equipment 
and building, to maintain labor supply, to train under-studies, 
to plan and schedule daily routine, te supervise raw material 
and maintain stock and so on. Thus, the individual responsible 
activities of a foreman in a large company are fundamentally 
instructional in ee. The following individual activities 
constitute the so-called instructional foremanship. In the 
first place, the foreman should have a thorough understanding 
of the technique of the processes under his direction or his 
instructional foremanship. Although it is the function: «f the 
methods or research department to develop cest methods of manu- 


facturing the desired goods, the foreman is charged with the 


responsibility to see to it that the workers are following the 
diveetions of the methods or research department properly. He 
has to see, for instarice, that the piece is machined in the way 
laid out by the methods department. He has to see that the tools 
are set correctly, that the feed, the speeds and cuts specified 
in such a manner that there will be no mistakes made and therefore 
no spoiled Bites: 

The foreman is én contact with men during their entire 


working day. It is he to whom they are accustomed to look for 


instruction, for guidance, for sympathy, or for reproof. He en- 
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joys that matchless supremacy which comes or should come with 
authority to command. With this opportunity, the foreman can be 
@ powerful factor in creating an atmosphere of sanity and good 
citizenship which will go far toward cffestting the destructive 
doctrines with which the worker is assailed on every side. There 
fore to develop morale among his men in the shop is one of the 
things for which the foreman is paid. Bad morele is the cause 
of low production, high labor turnover and many other troubles. 
It is up to the foreman to prevent them by developing a sound 
in. 

In the large company, there is usually a separate 
training department whose duty it is to teach new men their jobs. 
In this way a good training department can relieve the foreman 
of a great deal of responsibility. Sut even with a training 
department taking the rough edge off of the green men, the fore- 
man still has a eertein amount of instructing to do. That is to 
say, he should still know how to teach new ideas to his mh 

It is a foreman's job to keep the quality up although 
there is an inspection department which checks the result. It 
is because that no one else is in as good a position as the 
foreman supervises the men as they work, and see: things that 
are not properly done, he ought te correct them at once. He 
should not let peor work slip by for the inspectors to ae, 

The most important function that a foreman is hired 
to perform in a large company is to interpret plans and policies 
of the iieaeninnes to men. Men in the shops look to their fore- 


man as representative of the menagement, To them he is a part 
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‘of the management. He carries out the company's plans and 
policies. He gets the management's ideas directly through his 
- gupreintendent and is responsible for passing them to his men. 
He should enforce them as exactly and perfectly as rr ig 
Besides these individual responsible activities, the 
foreman of a large company has a number of jointly responsible 
activities, To co-operate with the maintenance department to 
maintain service equipments and buildings; with standards and 
methods department and inspection department to supervise materi 
ais in process; with the training department to put ideas “across* 
to the green men, and so on are many of the foreman's jointly | 
responsible activities. Not only should each foreman co-operate 
with those functional departments alone, but should he also cco- 
operate with his fellow foremen in these activities. In such a 
Manner, a foreman can well perform his jointly responsible activi 
aes. | 
The incidental activities of a foreman is the large 
company are too many to be mentioned one by one. The most usual 
ones may be named for example such as to attend foremen's &on- 
ference, to serve on plant committees, to aid in approved welfare 
activities, to conduct visitors, to maintain personal health 
and vigor, to study for advancement and so ee A good foreman 


should not overlook those incidental activities if he is to be 


of great value and help to the company. 
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In a medium sized cpmpany, because of the internal 
organization being comparatively small in scope, the foreman will 


have more work to do in the field of his individual responsible 


activities. Besides those individual responsible activities 
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which have to be performed by the foreman in a large company, the 
foreman of a medium sized company has to assist in analysis of 
 thedetails of production problems preparatory to routine and. 
scheduling. His clsse ie ene him gapable of 
offering many useful suggestions and estimates. His most im- 
portant function , however, lies in the prompt carrying out of 
the plans and schedules that are made. When the jobs are despa- 
tehed, it is up to him to push them through on schedule time. In 
addition to carrying out the plans laid down for him by the plan- 
ning department, the foreman must do a great deal of planning for 
himself. He has many deily tasks for which he is entirely res- 
-ponsible. He must lay out his own time schedule so that he makes 
no acces bation; 

The foreman of medium sized company must not only be 
alshop executive, he must be an instructor as well, as in most 
cases, & medium sized company does not provide a training depert- | 
ment. As an instructor, he must not only understand the jobs of 
his department thoroughly, but he must know how to teach those 
jobs to new men. He must therefore knew how to put ideas “across” 
to some ome else. A foremen may know how to do a thing perfectly 
himself snd yet he is a poor foreman because ne does not know how 

Others te de it, The formanwhe ce abt t Bae 
to teach, and train his new men how to do their work most efficient 
ly will be much more valuable to a medium sized company than a 
foreman cannot teach his men “the one best way" to do their mE. . 

In a small company, the individual organization is of 
course very much limited in scope. Usually it does not provide 


those functional units such as, standards amd methods department, 


os maintenance department, safety department, training department, 
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“inspection wiper teens and the like. Most of the activities which 
are performed oy the functional departments in a large company 
or a medium sized company are to be dome by the foreman in e- 
smell company. Therefore many jointly responsible activities 
of the foreman in a large company or a medium sized company be- 
come individual responsible activities of the foreman in small 
company. Because of this fact, the foreman found in small com- 
pany is usually an all round man because his various duties call 


for its 
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Chapter VII The Foreman of To-morrow -- His Selection 
With the previous outline of foreman's duties and 
pesponsibilities in mind, the necessary cuelities for his suc 
cess seems proper to be considered here. No man can o¢€ expect 
ed. to accomplish any thing unless he does possess a strong 
physical foundation. Physical qualities are of great impor- 
tance to the success of a foreman. To make the meaning defi- 
nite, physical qualities of a foreman include four things: 
vitality, health, voice and appearance. No foreman can ve 
energetic and durable unless He possesses vitality. A foreman 
must have a good health so that he can ve expected to de re- 
gular and prompt to his work. If he has @ gocd health, he 
will oe free from sickness, a good insurance risk, and always 
keep in good trim. A foreman mist possess a voice whieh he 
can keep under control, because he finds many uses of it. Also 
‘his voice must be firm and carry power. A foreman must be in- 
Spiring. A desirable appearence is of much help. 
, A foreman must know his job and should possess a 
number of knowledge qualities. le should know how to nandle 
men according to the principles and modern practices. He sheuld 
acquaint uinenat with ween the problems involved in job analy- 
sis, flow of work, and proper working conditions. He snould 
understand the general principle and practice of planning, sche 
duling, stockkeeping, cost control and the principle of indus- 
trial organization of the plant. He should understand the busi 
ness fundamentals that govern production, wages, and incentives 


to workers. He should be familiar with the various ways in 
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1 
which industrial services may oe rendered to employees. 


The foreman is an executive in his department. He 
-ghould possess a number of fine executive cualities in order 
that he may be successful. A successful foreman is teachable, 
progressive and alert for new ideas. Thus, he must possess the 
qualities of epenmindedness. He is usually expected to study 
@ problem and get at its fundamental facts and causes. To ac~ 
complish this, he must possess certain analytical power, To 
ebserve and observe exactly and closely what is going on in 
his department end in the plant at alrge, he requires a keen 
power of coservation. To be able to lay cut the factors of 
production, he must possess an organizing ability. He should 
possess initiative, end must. be able to think*on his own se- 
count and act without delay. Without it, neither he, his work, 
nor his men can progress, Responsibility that inspires confi- 
dence and trust is a most essential attribute of good foreman- 


ship. Loyalty to both the company and the work is essential, 


He should keep in step with the policies of the company. Coopera 


tion is another quality paramount to a foreman, Only with that 
quality he can utilize ail his other fine qualities. He must 
cooperate fully with those who work with ims 
Promoted from the ranks, he may lose the respect of 
nie former fellow employees and open an irreparable breach if 
at all careless or “swellheaded" in the exercise of his newly 
assumed suthority. He may fail as a foreman through not under- 


standing the principles of leadership and possessing certain 


leadership qualities. A foreman must have the ability to ins- 
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pire his men so that he can get those under him to desire te 

do what he wishes. He must have the ability te teach his men 
and express himseif clearly and concisely. Favoritism and 
personal prejudice have no place in modern business. The fore- 
man should be governed at all time by the spirit of justice. 

No man can expect to influence and govern the actions of others 
if he has no self-control, A foreman must be patient and able 
to control his separ: iy the exercise of tact, that is, the 
use of authority tempered with diplomacy, a fervent should pos- 
sess an amount of forcefulness so that he can issue instructions 
or orders effectively. He must also possess poise so that he 
can be well boalanced in his mind and manner. 

Last of all the foreman must possess certain trade 
and technical qualities. He should save constructive avility 
that will help him to build modeis, pattern, designs, tools, 
eQuipment and the like, when required. With a quality of in- 


ventiveness, he may be able te devise better tools, equipment 


and processes. The foreman must run the machines end perform 


the various skilled processes in his department. in order to 
meet an emergency or a permanent limitation in his department, 
the foreman has to possess an amount of mechanical resourceful- 
ness so that he will be able to adapt tools, equipment and pro- 
cesses to his particular need. He must therefore have a thor- 
cugh knowledge of the machines, tools, materials and processes 
of nis Santini. : 


To summarize the foregoing discussion, the foreman 


in general must possess different qualities under the five main 


ae 


groups. They are: 
| 1. Physical cualities 
ze Knowledge qualities 
5S. Bxecutive qualities 
4. Leadership cualities 
5. Trade and technical qualities. 

In the last chapter, the foreman's duties and res- 
ponsibilities have been discussed and grouped. In this chap- 
ter, the foreman's necessary cualities nave oeen examined and 
classified. The next step will naturally vecome that of how 
to select the foreman either from outside or from within of 
the plant. The-old method of selection as descrioed in the 
early part of this theme is certainly inadquate and veedtalls 
tific, It can no longer be used. With the recent development 
of the science of personnel management and the application of 
psychology in the field of susiness and industry, methods of 
judging, sizing up, selection and influencing men are secoming 
more and more practicable and available. They tend to approach 
the ptandarte of objective accuracy. Instead of depending upon 
the rule of thumb, the modern methods are built on tne basis of 
inductive reasoning. Instead of predominance of bias and pre- 
judice, they are the work of cbjective analysis. 

The foreman may come from two main sources. The 
first is the ousiness world outside of the walls of the plant. 
The second is the personnel already within the plant. The second 
is naturally the source from which the foremen are drawn most. 


It means promotion of men from rank and file positions to authori 
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ty. It may alse mean transfer of men from one devetopmerit to 


another. 

Whatever source a man comes from, it is essential 
to set up atandards and develop methods of selecting tnose 
persons who are to be placed at these positions. Selection 
has much to do with the employment cf men, it is true, but it 
has to do equally with the transfer and promotion of men alreagy 
in the stant: It has to do with the choice of men to receive 
specific instruction and training along certain lines of work. 

Instruments employed in selection ere numerous. 
They include interviews, references, varicus tests, examina~- 
tions, ratings, and many other devices. Zech instrument is 
used for certain purposes and one result will check against 
the other as a= to provide enough facts to form intelligent 
judgment. As a matter of fact, selection cannot ve well done 
unless the facts are in hand as to the capacities and interests 
of the persons themselves whe are Seing considered and as to 
the opportunities of the positions through cut the orgenization. 
Such facts can only ve rendered available through the construc- 
tion and efficient use cf proper instruments for personnel con- 
trol. 

To know the capacities and interests of the candi- 
dates and those, are being considered for training, trensfer 
and promotion, the following instruments are of much usefulness. 
They are tests for special ability, tests for mental alertness, 
physical exeminations and evaluation of personmel qualities. 


It is true, that in the determination of physical and mentel 
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- capacities, the above mentioned tests are effective only under 
certein conditions. It is quite impossible, nevertheless, to 
| lay down any general rules. They can not be proved of value 
in every case and they can not be applied by every concern. 
For the present, those tests sre recommanded for the selection 
of foremen only from the standpoint of their relative availabi- 
lity and reliability. tsecause of lack of more scientific ins- 
truments at the moment, they will be eenniaared satisfactory 
for the purpose of selection. | 

The special ability test is an instrument for dis- 
covering present ability or present knowledge, ability or know 
ledge already acquired. The construction of such tests mst 
be carried out along the lines of scientific proceiure. The 
results of the tests should be weighed together with all other 
available facts derived from other sources. When used thus to 
check other evidences of ability, they assist us to judge more 
accurately in adjusting foremen to their work. ‘Special ability 
tests cover a variety of fields. Physical tests are used to 
test for physical qualities of the foremen. ‘AXanual dexterity 
tests exe em:loyed in testing such ous lities of " quick" and 
"fine" work. Knowledge of trade and knowledge of operation 
tests are used to determine the candidates’ knowledge qualities, 
of the trade and the operation, or about a commodity they are 
inspecting or handling. Trade tests are used for determing 
the candidates’ present proficiency in ea given line of work. 
They ere desieneted for testing the trade and technical cquali- 


5 
ties of the candidates. 
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Mental alertness tests are used in selection for 
_ the purpose ef determining that those applicants are selett- 

ed because they stand high in mental alertness tests should . 
succeed better than those applicants who atand less high in 
the tests. The value of the mental alertness tests is to help 
to predict at the time of employment the probable future value 
of accepted applicants for the designated job. That the use 
of the mentel tests, although only a partial measurement, is 
the quickest, most accurate and economical method of prophesy- 
ing future success and advance of candidates. Mental alertness 
, is only one° of @ umber. of: important qualities that contribute 
to one's success. The mental alertness tests are not and could 
not dé designed to measure such other qualities as ambition, 
energy, initiative and so on. The mental elertness tests indi- 
@ate the single quality of ment alertness but by no means 
- such a rating must be eomsidered to be an absolute index even 
of mental een. 

Physical examinations are another means of selection. 

They are to reveal the physical fitness of the candidates, It 
; is eurious, however, that physical qualifications have much to 
do with the person's ability to work in a certain environment 
and with his success in certain type of work. It is a costly 
yrocens for tne company to assign a job to a person who is men- 
tally qualified for it but whe lacks those physical character- 
istics of health and strength which ere essential to his continu 
ed performance. It is equally costly to the employee to be as- 


signed to work for which he may be readily essigned to other 


work for which he is rightly qualified in every wey. The exam 


ination varies somewhat from company to company. Special em- 


phasis may be laid upon certain physical quality that has much 
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i do with the prospective job. 

| Certain capacities can be measured by tests, such 
as physical qualities, knowledge guslities, and trede and tech 
nical qualities. But there are certain qualities, which pro- 
bably will never be nieceanawlé in the way so far described. 
They cannot be evaluated in pounds or inebes or quarts. They 


gre abstruct, yet they are important and exercise = profound 


influence upon the candidates' effectiveness in their work. 


_ . Executive qualities and leadership quelities are of this sorts 


“Now in such cualities as these, men have always judzed each 


other. ‘But there are manly difficulties in reaching reliable 


and conclusive judgments. it, is naturally aifficult to think 


i aostract qualities in contrete terms. Prejudice often pays 


a part; everyone is influenced unconsiously by his likes and 


Feito Also one judge dees not think in the seme terms as 


another, Therefore, the need for @ practical rating scale to 

_ overcome these difficulties has been recognized in industry 
"and business. 

“Considerable research work has been devoted to the 

- development of @ rating scale for industréal use which would 
combine accuracy in results with ease in operation. The re- 
search hes led to the sereiepnent of the Graphic Rating Scale. 
ont ‘the pune rating scale, the executive can indicate his 

| t of hana candidate in each impertant quality by entering 


i @ check mark at the proper point on a horizontal line, one end 
of which represents the maximum degree in which any one can 

: possess that quality, the other the mxinimum degree in ck 
any one can possess that quality. The intermediate steps are 
indicated by words end phrases, pertaining specifically to the 
quality itself. The seales are tien. scored by stencil and tire 
score, after statistical treatment to allew for individual 
rating tendencies, are entered on proper data cards of the can- 
digates.* | 
| The scale has many advantages »esides being easy to 
use for selection. “It is educaticnal in effect because it 
enables the candidates to make intelligent, self-analysis? "It 
helps make uniform the standards oy which different executive 
judge their subordinates? “It helps the executive to base his 
judgment of the subordinate net upon some recent outstanding 
instances of good or poor performances, but upon the character 
of his performance day-in and day-out." " Also it brings to the 
attention of the management the qualities possessed by the indi- 
vidual subordinate officers and the degree in which each is im- 
| ‘proving periodically nia standing in those oualities.” "It helps 
make it possible for management to identify these susordinates 
whose inadequacy of performance in their present work may point 
‘out the advisability of transferring them to other work where 
they will be more valuable to the soneus.” 

So far the varicus devices that can be used in mea- 
suring the capacities and qualities of the foreman fave been 


| "discussed. but without a means tc coordinate the results obtains — 


rtant feets pertaining to the cnpacities and interests of 
h individual foreman. it furnishes the information of each 
duty and responsibility, his selection and training, 


Of course there is no one best way of constructing 


iG aaa upon the nature of the 
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B. Special trainings 
C. Linguistic ability 
IV. Knowledge Qualifications 
A. Business fundamentals 
B. Industriel relations 
C. Handling men 
D. Handling job 
E. Planning production 
-_V. Trade and Technical Qualifications 


A. Constructive ability 


Bb. Inventiveness 
€, #eanipulative skill 
D. Mechanical resourcefulness 
Mental Qualifications 
Ac dented pian teen as revealed ¢urough oojective mea- 
surement, oy the use of mental alertness tests and 
so forth, | 
 Bpecial Gualifications 
A, Executive cualities 
cs 1. Openmindedness 
2 Analytical power 
Oe Observation 
4, Organizing ebility 
5. Initiative 
6. Responsibility 
7, Thoroughness 
8. Loyalty 
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IX. 


Xx. 
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9. Cooperation 


Leadership gueiities 


1. Ability to inspire 
2. Ability to teach 
5. Justice 
4, Self-control 


5. Tact 


: 6. Forcefulness 


7. Poise 
8. Setting an example 


9. Discipline 


Viti. Social Data and Plant Activities 


Hobbies 

Civic Activities 3 

Athletic proclivities 

Membership 

Secial relationship between the foreman and his asso- 


ciations 


Previous Experience 


A. 
B, 
Cc. 
D. 


Name of employers 
Neme of occupation 
Length of service in each place 


Reason for leaving 


Progressive History in the Company 


A. 
b. 


c. 


When employed 
Where come from 


Ref erence 
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D. Position held since 

1. Pate | 

2. Harnings 

5S. Reason for transfer and promotion 
- Regualrity and promptness 
Hecord of accidents 


- Sucgestions 


a. Se 


. Complaints : 
XI, Desires and Reason for them: 

A. Education 

B. Training 

C. Name of work preferred 

D. Transfer 

So much for tie data that should be provided on the 

qualification card. It is necessery to add . few words about 
the method of getting the information required. Items I, III, 
VIII, IX, %, and XI on the qualification card can ve sbtetned 
from applicetion card, interviews cr cuestionnaire. Item II 
can be obtained from the physical and medical examination re- 
ports. “Items v and Vi can bse derived from the findinys of the 
trade test, metal alertness test, while items IV and VII from 
those of the rating scales. Certain historical data from the 
' foreman can not ove obtsined by means of mechanical methods, 
and personel interviews must be used. It is because the mech- 


anical methods lack personal touch and easily create misunder- 


standing. It is far easier to create the proper atmosphere of 


confidence and friendliness when the interviewer end the person 
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Chapter VIII The Foreman of Tomorrow --- His Training 
In the preceding two chapters, duties and responsi- 
bilities and the methods of selection of tne foreman of tomor- 
row have been discussed. The present chapter will therefore 
-. consider the methods of the traiades of the foreman of tomor- 
row in term of “how" and “in what way". In the first part of 
the discussion, emphasis will be laid on the preliainary consi- 
derations of the methods of training and in the second pert, 
different available methods of training will be studied and 
their merits and demerits will be compared. Anyway it should 
be bore in mind that there is ea such thing es “cure-all*. 
Certain methods are only good in certain places and can answe~r 
only certain needs. Painstaking analysis and proper modifica- 
tions are always necessary in order te make certain methods to 
be adaptable to certain conditions and se to yield maximum ef- 


- feetiveness. 


Foreman training is just «s expensive a proposition 
, as extension of plant ouilding, purchasing of new machines, or 
 eonducting a@ research work. It is an investment. Yet whether 
 oeeie d-bemineretive one or otherwise, it depends upon the com- 

pany's purposes in installing such ea plan and the actual practices 

2 of it. Without any purpose, nothing can be accomplished suc- 
ns cessfully. To establisi a plan of foreman training, the company 
must set up a definite purpose. Different companies have dif- 
ferent problems to attack end so their purposes of foreman train 
ing must also differ. Consequently unlike plans will be used. 


The purpose of foreman training may be summarized in five general 


‘headings: 
1. To establish the habit of creative and constructive think 
ing. 
2. To enable the foreman to interpret more intelligently and 
to execute more successfully the company's policy.. 
3. To increase the foreman's confidence which will enable 
him to handle his subordinates more effectively. 
4, To bring about a greater degree of cooperation and team 
~ Work between all the foremen of ‘the veriows departments of 
an organization, | 
5. To enable the foreman to better grasp the importance of 
his work, a realization of the opportunities within his 
present posi’tion, and to create a better esprit de corps 
among the cline; | 
| After a definite purpose of Covdeiex treining is set 
up, the company has @ to decide the source of instruction. There 
are a number of sources of instruction which a company can make 


use of. The selection of the sources of instruction all depends 


 wpen what the individual company’s purpose is. A number of large 


companies have prepared te lay out and conduct their own foreman 
training without outside assistance. Usually in such cases, eith 
er a specialist is employed or some one within the organization 
is designated to formulate and direct the work. In either case, 
much depends upon the man selected --- his practical background 
and ability to obtain and hold the confidence of the foremen. 
Under the guidence of this executive the details are planned and 


‘the proposition is “sold" not only to the foremen, but sometimes 
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it is even necessary to eiurines some of the higher executives 
; of the practical value of such esctivity. The material for the 
course is gathered from various sources end a considerable 
amount usually has direct reference to the company and its 
activities, It is therefore unsuitable for other organizations, 
A great many Y¥. 4M, C. Ats having educational depart- 
ment, especially those in large cities, conduct foreman train- 
ing at cost, They conduct the training for groups made up of 
foremen from various industries, and in many instances carry on 
the training in the plant if there is a sufficient number of | 
enrollments t® justify a separaténg group, The instructional 
: cowl ttes of Young lien's Christian Association, N. Y. has pre- 
3 pared = standard course consisting of four text books; namely, 
(1) the Foreman and His Job, (2) Materials and Their Nandling, | 
(3) Equipment and Wachinery, and (4) Organization ant Manage- 
ment. These texts are of general nature and of course cannot 
answer the sepecific purpose of a particular industrial establish 
ay , 
| Many private institutions have also given standard 

courses in foremanship training, Wost of the materials covered 
by those stendard courses can be grouped into five subjects: 

1. Managing Men 

2. Handling Jobs | 

3. Planning and Production 

4, The Foreman as 2 business Wan 


5. The Foreman and Industriel Kelations 


Another is based upon six text books consisting of:-- 
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1. Team Leadership 

2. Handling en 

5. Organization 

4. Handling Bquipment 

5. The Preduction Records 

6. Principles of Management 
there are several institutions which furnish a letter service, 
in cooperation with management, to be sent to the foremen at 
regular intervals. Sach letter is intended to tell a story, 
and discussion meetings are frecuently eg 
: in many of tie States specialists in industrial edu- 
eation and foreman-ship are available for direct foreman train- 
ing, and in others only for foreman teachers training. The latter 
is the training of feremen and others oy the specialists to be- 


come leaders and instructors of foreman classes and groups. 


 *~Direct foreman training by the Federal Soard for Vocational 


‘Education is conducted by the conference plan and is character- 
ized sy the entire absence of lectures. A definite subject for 


discussion is selected for each conference, and the series of 


--- eenference subjects constituted a coordineted and progressive 


program, A representative typical program as used by a repre- 


sentative of the Federal soard for Vocational Education is:-- 


1. The Foreman's Job 
2. Consideration of the Foreman's Xesponsibilities 
3. Orders -- Directions -- Suggestions 
4. Continuation of tppic -- Orders, leadership 
8, Middle Ground 


adership -- continued, interest Fectors 


aaa of ; operation ere necessargly similar to thet saint 

ae A few of the States through ——— Extension 

aad usually under the aiate Universitics 35 , offer ins- 

anship either by class or by correspondence, 

ee. | topicns arei~- 

he Handling Hen 
industrial Goodwill 

. | Employment liana gement ! 

1. Selecting Men for Jobs 


Advantages of increased Production and so on. 


Many manufacturers associations, chamber of commerce 


wien tools equally well to a foreman in a machine shop, in a 

cotton mill, or in a rubber factory. It requires & little mere 
skill in the part of the leader to make the foreman see that. 
many principles ere tne self-seme principles in pas industry, 
and at the same time maintain interest and satin utinie. 

Whether the instruction is provided from outside or 
inside of the organization, it does not make any difference. 

But the course to be given must be based on a determination of 
actual needs. Frobablg in no two communities are the needs for 
foreman training the same, especially it is true of plants of 
different industries. In cne case the need may vé for the su- 
| pervisory phases cf the foremen's work; in ene inex cease, for 
training effective methods of handling men er controlling cost; 
still in another, for additional training on a trade extension 
basis. Unless the particular need is knowp a course cannot be 
planned to meet the need. 

Two possiole sources of information -- executives and 
foremen -- are essential in determining local needs of the fore- 
man training course. As the “man higher up", the executive sees 
the general fields, wiere, in his organization, courses should 
be of value. As the “man on the firing line", most foremen are 
aware of their own detail difficulties. A course worked out 
from information cbtrined from either side aicne is like to oe 
more or less “jopsided", 

It should therefore have some especially qualified 
to study the needs sometime in advance of the time fixed for the 


opening of the course and determine the content of the course 
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from the information which he obtains from the two sources. To 
do this effectively, it is Highly advisable that the person who 
is in charge of. the traing course should know the general organ- 
ization and procedure of industriel plants and that he should 
possess also some instructing ability. The study of the type 
of courses required may focus on six general phases of the fore 
man's work. They are:-- 

1. Courses dedling wit: supervision 

2. Courses dealing with management 

5. Courses dealing with training of help 

4. Courses dealing wit: the necessary technical knowleage 

 §. Courses offering fraining in necessary manual skill, 
As stated above, plan for foreman training is an 

expensive thing. The problem of how to distribute the cost 
for doing it is an important one. A plan for foreman training 
will certainly cost the company a lot. Sui when the plan is 
successfully conducted, a2) kinds of savings, economies in time 
and material, actual imporvements in methods end operation and 
reduced rate of labor turnover -- as a result of the training 
-- will certainly pay the company for undergoing the trouble. 
Therefore, the company should consider the expenses so incurred 
as a paying investment rether than an ordinary operating expenses 
Some company has adopted a cooperative plan to share the expenses 
equally with the foremen. Some agrees if the foremen complete 
the course satisfactorily and evidence themselves by winning 
each 2 cetificate, it will refund tiem the amount of thier pay- 


ments. This adds an extra incentive to good work and has produced 
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admirable results. Of course these two ;lans cited can well be 
‘ptt in the case that instruction is ecntuated cutside of the 
_ergenization, such es ¥. 4. C. Ats courses, private institution's 
courses and the hoe: Where the company conducts its own fore- 
man training it is advisable for the company to pay everything. 
Company pays therefore requires attendence, «pecially of those 
who most need instruction. Also the company can arrange & most 
suitable time for meeting and cheek the attendence. 

Many factors that have intimate relation with the 
methods of foremen training heve been so far considered. The 
next step will consider the methods proper. There are several 
methods evailable. But just because one method has worked out 
successfully in one plant does not mean that it will be zqually 
successful in another plant, oe it large or small. However, there 
are certain broad prineiples which mst oe ooserved, and the 
experience in one industry may with e certain amount of ingenuity 
and study be applied for local specific needs. The purpose to 
pe achieved, too, will determine to 4 great extent the method to 
be followed. : 

Although there are numerous variations cf the plans, 
the entire group seems to boil down at least six principal methods, 
They are:-- 

1. The Disgonnected Lecture Plan 
2, The Coordinated Lecture Plan 
3. The Lecture Discussion Plam 
4. The Conferance Pian 


5. The Text Study Plan 
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6. The Letter Conference Plan 
The first two and the fifth one are essentially instruction 
methods. The third and the fourth one are to develop the fore- 
men's thinking ability and also to exchange their viewpoints. 
The last one is informing in nature and at the same time it 
stimulates some reaction of the foremen.— 

The disconnected lecture plan usually consists of a 
series of lectures given either weekly or bi-weekly. Experts 
in their respective fields address the assemoled foremen, and 
these speakers May come either from the company or from the 
out@ide. One may be on “shop costs" and the next one on *sound 
industrial relations" -- there veing no sequence and continuity. 
The coordinated lecture plan presents © pros essive program of 
related tépics. Under the di scunnnd ted lecture plan, the selec- 
tion of speakers determines the subjects, while under the con- 

nected plan subjects determine who the speaker shall be. These 
wo plans have been widely enpioyed pecause of tne following 
reasons: 
1. They are, perbaps, the easiest to premote and to operate. 

2. They are,usually the most economival and adoptable to 

large groups. | 
3. They are commonly accepted methods of education and ef- 
fective to impart infcrmation. 
| 4. They are effective where the eim of the work is inspira- 
tionel rather than instructive. 
—«=8e They have a pronounced walue when used to supplement other 


methods. 
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On the other hand, there are several reasons against 
these two plams:-- 

1. They are the least effective of «11 methods in the stm- 
latinn of the thinking process, and produce only tempr- 
ary interest at best. 

2. They are not well adapted to the tne of men commonly 
found among the foremen and it may very easily add to 
the foreman's complexities either through the limitations 
of his own capacity<or the inability of the lecturer to 
come down to his level. 

3. There is usually a low degree of correlation between 
theory and practice as they are devices for information, 
but not cos niin. 

The above reasons, eitner pro or con will serve to 
indicate some of the limitations and the apyplieadili ties of the 
two lecture plans. It is unquestionably true that the two lec- 
ture plans are possible of application and in many cases they 
are very desirablg used in the work of improving foremanship. 
They have their most effective use where the previcus training 
mental equipment of the foremen of the group is sufficient to 
enable them to absorb the content of the lecture. Again, the 
greatest effectiveness of these two plans comes where the aim 

: is only to inform foremen without attempting to concentrate 
upon developing their ability to think their way through the 
preblems of their daily work in accordance with the accepted 


standards of performance that are set up by the management. 
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The two plans can be advantageously applied under w 
the following conditions:-- 

i. Where it is the aim of the company to inform their fore- 
men of company policies without necessarily training 
them to think through to the application of those policies 
in the performance of their daily work. 

2. Where it is the intention of the company to inform their 
foremen of the interrelationship of tne various depart- 
ments of the plant in order that they may have better 
comprehension of the effect of their work upon those de-~ 
partments and the dependence of those departments upon 
the foremen's performances. 

&. Where the groups are large, involving from fifty to one 
hundred or more foremen from varied types of work. 

bate therefore unsafe to say énet these two lecture 
methods are net adaptable to improve foremen. Their applications 
are effective under certain operating conditions. Their success- 
ful use depends, however, upon three things; namely, 

1. The aim of the development 

2. The character of the group to be dealt with 

3. The condition under which the develcpment must operated. 

The lecture discussion plan is a combination of lec- 
tures and discussions. Under this plan the lecture is given upon 
@ given subject followed oy discussion of the lecture by the 
group. It usually cails for a twenty or thirty minutes talk on 
the tepic by the lecturer. He generally makes a deliberate at- 


temp to raise as many questions on the topic as possible in the 


minds of the foremen for iater discussion. The letter part of 
the meeting is then turned into a discussion period. The suc- 
cess or failure of the plan depends much upon the ability of 
the speaker to raise questions. While this plan may be an im- 
provement over the straight lecture type of work, the question 
te raised as to whether greater returns in the orgenization may 
not be expected from the converse of this method, in which after 
discussing a number of particular cases centered upon 4 given 
problem, the group reaches a general conclusion which they may 
apply in future instances of the akc 

The conference plan of foremanship training is set 
up in terms of objectives to be cbtained rather than content to 
be taught. It is essentially a developing and organizing pro- 
cedure. The idea is to develop the thinking of the foremen with 
regard to their responsibility @n the job, rather than to instruct 
them on new subject matter. There are four important things 
that characterize this plan. In the first place, the members 
of the conference group must have the necessary oackground of 
industrial experience. Secondly, the relationship of instructor 
and learner, or teacher and pupil, is neither set up nor implied. 
Thirdly, the sixe of the group must be limited -- not more than 

twenty. Lastly, a well qualfied leader is den 

The success of this plan depends to a very great ex- 
tent upon the make-up of the group. Only men of about equal : 
rank from the eine organization should be included in one group 

in order to secure the highest efficienty. The presence of high 


executives of the organization usually tends to reduce the amount 


of full and free discussion of cases because the men do not 
feel perfectly at ease. The laeder of the conference should 
be a man of training, experience and character. His success 
will depend upon the degree to which he can function as a 
teacher without heaving members of his group lock: upon him as an 
instructor or teacher. Even though the conference usually 
deals with matters already known to the foremen, yet the leader 
may still intréduce new things which can improve the foremen's 
procedure in handling their men or in performing any of their 
duties. In this case, he certainly functioned as teacher, el- 
though he may not assume cee attitude. : | 
| In handling the conference plan, two methods mey be 
used: (1) the case method, and (2) the cuestion method. In fol- 
lowing the case metiod, a case is the starting point for analysis 
and discussion. The cases introduced may be real or assumed 
ones bat they should be practicai and have reference with the 
existing condition in the organization. In following the ques- 
tion method, a series of questions of a thought prevoking charac 
ter is used. These questions, or »cints for discussion, quite 
often are intentionally made somewrat ambiguous in order to en- 
courage a difference of opinion on the part of different members 
of sieatéin t: 
The conference plan not unlike any other plans is 

subjected to opinions pro and con. Keasons advanced in favor 
of this plan may be Dilinttitied into the following points:-- 

4, Tt is informal in nature and every member has a chance to 


participate in discussion. 


i ae? 
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2. It encourages self-analysis as well as analysis of indivi 
dual diffifulties; thus it provides individual foreman 
with a technique of procedure for getting to the bottom 
ef their different difficuties and so it helps the fore- 
man toward solution of his daily problems, 

. It assures a training course of great flexibility. 

On the other hand, the limitations of the plan may also be men- 

tioned in the following points:-- 

1. The discussion may get nowhere, but wander afield. 

2s Purely personal remarks, so disruptive to progressive 
measure, sometimes creep in. 

3. A competent leader is usually hard to secure; in-compe- 
tent leaders just spoil the plan. 

However what the criticism may de, when the plan is 
employed, the following underlying principles must be vorne in 
mind in order to obtain success:-- 

1. The meetings should be more or less informal in nature 
without marked degree of stiffness. 

2. The leader should be well chosen and he must be more or 

| ‘lees skilful in provoking er promoting thought on the 
part of the group members. 

3. The topics must be carefully chosen and carefully defined. 

4. The leader must use terms which are free from ambifuity. 

5. Care mast be exercised by the leader that the discussion 
leads somewhere each time. 

The text study method has two procedures for handling 


the work of foreman training. In the first paeee, the text is 
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prepared and preserted by the company itself, and in the second, 

the text is prepared and presented oy agencies outside of the 

of the company which specialize in such work and are unquestion- 

ably well equipped to handle it. In the laater group there is 

again subdivided into group study work and correspondence study 

work. The group study work is an extensive type of instruction, 
7 e 


while the correspondence study is more intensive type of instruc 


tion. : 
When the text is developed and presented by the com- 


pany itself, the subject matter consists entirely of the various 


activities which are peculiar to the particular organization. 


mong the subjects included may be:~-~ 


+e The history of the company 
2. The organization of the company 
3. The various functional departments such as production, 
sales, eigineering, accounting, personnel, maintenance, 
methods, and so on, with special emphasis upon the rela- 
tion which exists between the production foremen and the 
various functional departments. 
4. Various phases of the company's manufacturing process 
5. The duties of foremen in relation to employment, health, 
safety work, wages and wage setting, shop discipline, in- 
dustrial representation plan and so Hee 
When the company’s object ef training is making erticulate to 
the foremen the details of its own policy on management, 2 text 


prepared #n the above manner is very desirable. It does this 


on the sssumption that a foreman, who is to be successful to a 
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particular company iat be trained in the policies which are 
peculiar to that gompany. 

In prepering the text, one individual in the company 
should be responsible to cutline the details of what is going to 
‘be covered in the course. He then collects information directly 
from those executives and experts in the company who are in the 
vest position te give it and whossre primarily concerned in carry 
out the company's policy in that particular field, to make up 
the subject aa tbex of each course. The text material,owhen.well 
done, is distributed to the foremen a fen days in advance of their 
meeting. The meeting itself may be led by the man in charge of 
the course or by a department executive whose /as connection 
with that particular text materials. Of course the meeting 
should not be conducted like a school class, free discussion of 
text material may be followed at the end of each meeting. The 
advantage of this method is very covious. The text material pre- 
sented is entirely based upon the policies and practices of the 
company. It will acquint the foremen with real condition and give 
them an inside view of the particular management of the organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, expenses involved are not very big and they 
consist of time spent for the meeting, text material expense and 
salary of man in charge of the course. 

When the text is prepared by the agencies outside of 
the company, it is treated in a general way, written in plain 
language and covers only those phases of production management 
which the foreman is directly concerned. Usually, the text covers 


such subjects as; job analysis, handling man, team work, organi- 
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zation, production vontrol, records, maintenance of equipment 
and so on, Hypothetical cases are also set up at the end of 
each lesson. Sometimes a series of questions is used. The fore 
man is asked to solve these cases or anwwer these questions. In 
small plant where the number of foremen is smell and yet the 
training is urgent, the text prepared by outside agencies may 
be used at great advantage. Also correspondence programs can 
be employed with success oy isolated org | 

Texts prepared by outside agencies of course have | 
many shortcomings. It is too general and does not give what 
the foreman most needs. The benefits may not last very long, 
beceuse the effect of text study will tear off somewhat a5 4 
is not followed in a Sita tant way. But on the other hand, this 
method, as other methods, has its place ‘che program of fore- 
man training. It can plant in the mind of the foreman necessary 
fundmantal information about modern management. A foreman must 
know the principles of modern machinery of management, if he 
is expected to cooperate whole heartedly in Sekine it function- 
ing. Also the standardized course performs the extensive func- 
tion in education and gives the entire pinervinery fores quick 
ly the necessary fundmantal training in teamwork and management. 
Through constantly continuing periodic conferences under a skill 
ed leader, the benefits obtained from the text study can be made 
permanent. After all, the tat method must not be considered as 
the be-all and end-all of foreman training. Its weakness should 
be recognized and provision should be made to fit it to be ef- 
fective at its highest degree. 


Letter conference plan 6f foreman training is another 
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‘method, Letters are mailed periodically, usually weekly, to the 
individual foreman. Each letter deals with a live topic in an 
interesting and practical menner. Sometimes these letters are 
sent direct from the unit in the organization which furnishes 
the service. Sometimes they are issued over the signature of 


of the president. Feriodic meetings are held to discuss the 
214 
contents of these leeters. This method is considered less ex- 


pensive, but it does not provide enough instruction and informa- 
tion. It is a sort of plant news and tells the foremen what is 
the on in the plant. It can be used at davanatge among those, 
foremen, who have already under-gone through a certain amount of 
Scutdine. To be effective, this method must be a continuous pro- 


cess and conference be held frequently. 
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